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vertical gutter leading from the household bathroom, where you can stand on a stumpy-legged table and drench yourself with a tin dipper from a huge, fat-bellied jar of red earthenware. All such houses have massive, embossed doors of acacia wood, with a solid wicket set therein. This is fitted with a cunning bolt of smooth wood, which can be drawn by a long cord from some upper eyrie, after inspection of the visitor. These houses of Arab Sanaa are great, rambling structures, with bewildering passages and unexpected rooms, opening off dark, corkscrew stairs, and loopholes for musketry in their lower storeys. The whole house gives the impression of a fortress or a prison, and indeed many of them have played both parts in their time.
This is the indigenous Arab type of architecture, designed in well-dressed, massive masonry, and found in all the better-class strongholds and fortified villages among the hills of the Aden hinterland.
In Sanaa proper are the Government offices, Post and Telegraph, and the Hukoomah or seat of administration, a massive, two-storey building of well-dressed stone, where the affairs of the vilayet are transacted.
Arab Sanaa is nothing if not religious. Many mosques thrust up their slender minarets above the tall, tower-like houses in varied styles of architecture, all silent pointers to Sanaa's past history, when men could build with bold conception and infinite pains to perpetuate the faith that was in them and the thoughts that swayed them. The circular, ornate shafts of Zeidi mosques far predominate all others, and shrines of Zeidi saints lift their white domes like button-mushrooms throughout the grey, old town.
Right through the middle of Sanaa runs a watercourse